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fee. | thrilling sound, the joyous, crowing laugh of that 


— 


SONG OF THE BLIND BOY, 


“ O say, what is that thing called light, 
Which I can ne’er enjoy? 

What are the pleasures of the sight? 
O, tell your poor blind boy! 

“ You talk of wond’rous things you see; 
You say the sun shines bright; 

I feel him warm; but how can he 
E’er make it day-or night? 

“ My night or day myself I make, 
Whene’er I sleep or play; 

And could J always keep awake, 
It would be always day. 

«Then say what is that thing called light, 
Which I can ne’er enjoy! 

What are the blessings of the sight? 
O, tell your poor blind boy.” 

















NARRATIVE. 








A COUNTRY SCENE IN ENGLAND. 


Is thus beautifully and vividly sketched by a 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine: 

At about ten yards distance from the church, 
peeped modestly out from the midst of stately 
elms, and luxuriant evergreen, the little neat rec- 
tory. It was ‘constructed of the same rough gray 
stone with the church. Long, low, with project- 
ing eaves, and casement windows facing that large 
east window of the church, still flaming with the 
reflecting splendor of the setting sun. His orb 
was sinking to rest behind the grove, half embow- 
ering the small dwelling, which, therefore, stood 
in the perfect quietness of his own shadow, the 
dark green masses of the jasmine clustering round 
its porch and windows, scarcely revealing, but by 
their exquisite odor, the pure white blossom that 
starred ‘‘ its lovely gloom.” But their fragrance 
floated on the gentle breath of evening, mingled 
with the perfume of mignionette, and the long fin- 
gered marvels of Peru (the pale daughters of twi- 
light) and innumerable sweet flowers blooming in 
their beds of rich black mould, close under the 
lattice windows. These were all flung wide, for 
the evening was still and sultry, and one opening 
down to the ground showed the interior of a very 
amall parlor, plainly and modestly furnished, but 
panelled all round with well filled book cases. A 
lady’s harp stood in one corner, and in another 
two fine globes and an orrery. Some small flower 
baskets, filled with roses, were dispersed about the 
room; and at a table near the window sat a gen- 
tleman writing—or rather leaning over a writing 
desk with a pen in his hand—for his eyes were di- 
rected toward the gravel walk before a window, 
where a lady—an elegant looking woman, whose 
plain white robe and dark uncovered hair well be- 
came the sweet matronly expression of her face 
and figure—was anxiously stretching out her en- 
Couraging arms to her little daughter, who came 
laughing and trotting towards her on the soft green 


mX \effort, she reached the maternal arms, and was 


1/ ful outcry, and impatient to mingle its clear notes 


pendent steps in the eventful walk of life, twisting 
and turning with graceful earnestness, and un- 
steady pressure, under the disproportionate weight 
of her fair fat person. It was a sweet, heart- 


little creature, when with one last, bold, mighty 


caught up to the maternal bosom, and half devour- 
ed with kisses in an ecstacy of unspeakable love. 
As if provoked to emulous loudness by that mirth- 


with that young innocent voice, a black bird, em- 
bowered in a tall neighboring bay tree, poured out 
forthwith such a flood of full rich melody, as still- 
ed the baby’s laugh and for a moment arrested its 
observant ear. But for amoment. The kindred 
natures burst out into full chorus; the baby clap- 
ped her hands, and laughed aloud, and, after her 
fashion mocked the unseen songstress. The bird 
redoubled her tuneful efforts, and still the baby 
laughed and still the bird rejoiced, and both to- 
gether raised such a melodious din that the echoes 
of the old church rang again; and never since the 
contest of the nightingale with her human rival 
was heard such an emulous conflict of musical 
skill. I could have laughed, for company, from 
my unseen lurking place, within the dark shadow 
of the church buttresses. It was altogether such 
a seene as I shall never forget; one from which 1 
could hardly tear myself away. Nay, I did not. 
I stood motionless as a statue in my dark niche, 
till the objects before me became indistinct in twi- 
light; till the last slanting sunbeams had withdrawn 
from the highest panes of the church window; till 
the black bird’s song was hushed, and the baby’s 
voice was still, and the mother and her nursling 
had retreated into their quiet dwelling, and the 
evening taper gleamed through the fallen white 
curtain and still open window. 

But yet before that curtain fell, another act of 
the beautiful pantomime had past in review before 
me. The mother with her infant in her arms, had 
seated herself in a low chair within the little par- 
lor. She untied the frock strings, drew off that 
and the second under garments, dexterously, and 
at intervals, as the restless frolics of the still un- 
wearied babe afforded opportunity—and then it 
was in its little coat and stay, the fat white shoul- 
ders shrugged up in antic merriment, far above 
the slackened shoulder straps. Thus the mother’s 
hand slipped off one soft red shoe, and having done 
so, her lips were pressed almost, as it seemed, in- 
voluntarily, to the little naked foot she still held. 
The other, as if in proud love of liberty, had spurn- 
ed off to a distance the fellow shoe, and now the 
darling, disarrayed for its innocent slumbers, was 
hushed and quieted, but not yet to rest; the night 
dress was still to be put on—and the little crib 
was not there—not yet to rest—but to the mighty 
duty already required of young Christians. And 
in a moment it was hushed; and in a moment the 
small hands were pressed together between the 
mother’s hands, and the sweet serious eyes were 
raised and fixed upon the mother’s eyes, (there 
beamed, as yet, the infant’s heaven) and one saw 
that it was lisping out its unconscious prayer—un- 
conscious, not surely unaccepted. A kiss from 
the maternal lips was the token of God’s approval, 
and then she rose, and gathering up the scattered 
garments, in the same clasp with the half naked 
babe, she held it smiling to its father, and one saw 
in the expression of his face, as he upraised it 
after having imprinted a kiss on that of his child—- 
one saw in it all the holy fervor of a father’s 
blessing. 


and then the curtain fell, and still 1 lingered—for 
after the interval of a few moments, sweet sounds 
arrested my departing footsteps—a few notes of 
the harp, a low prelude, stole sweetly out—a voice 
still sweeter mingling its tones with a simple quiet 
accompaniment, swelled out gradually into a strain 
of sacred harmony, and the words of the evening 
hymn were wafted towards the house of prayer. 
Then all was still in the cottage, and the deepen- 
ing shadows brought to my mind more forcibly the 
lateness of the hour, and warned me to turn my 
face homewards. So I moved a few steps, and 
yet again I lingered, lingered still; for the moon 
was rising, and the stars were shining out in the 
clear, cloudless heaven, and the bright reflection 
of one danced and glittered like a liquid fire-fly, 
on the ripple of the stream, just when it glided in- 
toa darker, deeper pool, beneath a little rustic 
foot-bridge, which led from the church yard into 
a shady green lane, communicating with the neigh- 
boring hamlet. On that bridge, I stopped a min- 
ute longer, and yet another and another minute, 
for I listened to the voice of the running water, 
and methought it was yet more mellifluous, more 
soothing, more eloquent at that still shadowy hour, 
when only that little star looked down upon it with 
a tremulous beam, than when it danced and glit- 
tered in the warm glow of sunshine. ‘There are 
hearts like that stream, and they will understand 
the metaphor. The unutterable things I felt and 
heard in that mysterious music! every sense be- 
came absorbed in that of hearing; and so spell- 
bound, I might have staid on that very spot till 
midnight, nay, till the stars paled before the 
morning beam, if the old church clock had not 
broken on my dream of profound abstraction, and 
startled me awake with half incredulous surprise, 
as its iron tongue proclaimed, stroke upon stroke, 
the tenth hour of the night. 











MORALITY. 
THE FLY. 

Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.— 
Matt. vi. 13. 

It has been said that there is no object in the 
creation from which some useful reflection may 
not be obtained when the mind is in a fit state to 
receive it. A great lesson may be learned from a 
small thing, and a fly may give us as good a moral 
as an elephant. 

It was on a hot summer’s day that Henry Hor- 
ton stopped at the window of a grocer’s shop, on 
the sunny side of the street. The window was 
piled up nearly a foot high, with raisins, currants, 
nutmegs, ginger, coffee, tea and sugar, and a 
thousand flies were buzzing about in all directions. 
In summer-time flies are a sad plague to many 
people, but especially to the butcher and the gro- 
cer. The butcher is therefore obliged to be on 
the alert, to whisk them away from his meat, and 
the grocer puts a few saucers of sugar and beer 
or treacle in his window to catch them. 

While Henry Horton stood at the window, the 
grocer placed a flat cup, into which he had pour- 
ed some treacle, close to the panes. Henry fixed 
his eyes upon it, and in a minute a dozen flies 
alighted on the rim. The sweet treacle tempted 
them. tS as 

Forbear, ye gay and giddy things, 
Forbear to drink it up! 
In haste stretch out your lightsome wings, 
For danger round your pathway clings, 
And death is in the cup. 
Some of the flics were satisfied with what trea- 














turf, her tiny feet, as they essayed their first inde_ 


Then the mother withdrew with her little one— 


cle they found on the edge of the cup, and afier 
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sucking up a little they drew back, rubbed their 
forefeet over their little round heads, stretched 
out their hind-legs, rubbed them together, too, 
and then buzzed off to another part of the shop. 

Many of the flies ran down the sides of the cup 
so heedlessly, that their heads and fore-legs stuck 
in the thick treacle, and it was with great difficul- 
ty they could get back again. When they got 
out of the cup, wherever they went the dust stuck 
to the treacle; their legs stuck together, and it 
must have been a long time before they got as 
clear of the sticky treacle as they were before. 

Some of the flies, however, were much worse 
off than these, for they all at once fled in the cup, 
and could not get out again; they struggled, but 
that only made matters worse, for they sank 
deeper and deeper, till they were quite smothered. 

Henry Horton now went away from the shop 
window, for the sun was very hot, but he could not 
forget the flies he had seen. 

Soon after he got home, he went into the cool 
bower in the garden, and as he sat on the seat, he 
saw a spider’s web at the entrance of the bower, 
up above his reach. While he looked at the web, 
a fly crept along a leaf till he came to the web, 
when he directly drew back and flew away. An- 
other fly went still further, and was entangled, but 
contrived to get away, with a part of the web 
clinging to his feet.—At last Henry heard a buz 
like that of distress, and saw that a fly had flown 
at once into the middle of the web, when the ‘spi- 
der immediately caught it, and entangling the 
web round it, put it to death. 

Once more Henry Horton pitied the poor flies, 
and leaving the bower he went into the house. 

Night came on, when as he and his sister sat at 
table with a candle before him, a fly buzzed by 
them so near the candle, that Henry thought he 
must have scorched his wings. Then came anoth- 
er, and passed through the very flame; one wing 
was shrivelled up, and the tip of the other, so that 
he fell down on the table, spinning round and 
round, as though in great pain, and Henry did 
not know whether he ought to kill it or not. Just 
then a third fly fled all at once against the burn- 
ing wick of the candle, and stuck in the tallow 
unable to move, so that he soon died in great ago- 
ny. Henry pitied these poor flies even more than 
the rest. 

Soon after, old Edmund, the footman, came into 
the room, when Henry told him all abovt the flies. 
Edmund had seen a great deal of the wide world, 
and had a stock of experience which his piety ren- 
dered doubly useful. He was a faithful servant, 
and never willing!y lost an opportunity of doing 
good. Like most old men, he was fond of speak- 
ing of his earlier days, but he generally spoke to 
the purpose, and not without an object in view. 

‘** Ay, Master Henry,” said the old footman, 
standing with the snuffers in his hand, for he had 
just snuffed the candle, ‘‘ before you are as old as 
I am, you will think again and again of those in- 
sects, for one pea is not more like another, than 
mankind are like those poor flies. 

‘* When I lived in India with captain Torrens, 
he had three sons, as fine boys as you will see on 
asummer’s day, and they grew up to be fine 
young men too, but no sooner did that happen than 
a great difference was seen in them. 

*« India is a strange place, Master Henry, and 
the manners of the people are different to what 
they are here. Every place has its temptations, 
and we have all need of God’s grace to preserve 
us from them, but where the sun is so hot, and the 
manners of the people so free, temptations abound 
more and more, and there is great need to live so- 
berly, and in continual dependence on God’s gui- 
dance and goodness. 

‘* Albert. entered into company, and tasted of 
pleasure, like the flies which sipped the treacle on 
the edge of the cup, touched the web, and drew 
back, and fled near the flame, but sustained no in- 
jury. He saw the evil into which a love of pleas- 
ure would lead him, he prayed to be delivered 
from evil, and he was delivered’ from it, for God 
never yet despised nor disregarded the prayer 








offered up in the name of his Son Jesus Christ. 
Albert was a credit to his family, and a blessing to 
all around him. 

‘*Maurice was of a gayer turn; he was not 
satisfied in partaking with moderation of the good 
things which it has pleased God so abundantly to 
provide. Like the fles which ran their heads into 
the treacle-cup, entangled their feet with the spi- 
der’s web, and scorched their wings in the candle 
flame, he was careless and intemperate; he got 
into gay company, drank more than he ought to 
have done, read bad books, and engaged in dan- 
gerous pursuits. His drinking injured his health, 
the books he read robbed him of his peace, and it 
was not till he was thrown from the back of an 
elephant in a tiger hunt, and broke his leg, and 
was confined to his bed for several months, so that 
he had time for reflection, and God the Holy Spirit 
convinced him of the error of his ways. Then, 
indeed, he repented of his evil courses, but it was 
very long before his body was healed, and his 
mind knew peace through faith in Christ. 

‘* Richard turned out a sad reprobate. Like 
the heedless flies who fled at once into the trea- 
cle, the spider’s web, and against the wick of the 
candle, he recklessly plunged into every evil. He 
passed his days and his nights in sin, lived in open 
defiance of the laws of God and man, and died 
without seeking the grace of that Saviour who is 
ever ready to pardon the repenting transgressor, 
and fully able to save to the uttermost those that 
come unto God by him.” I was with him when 
he died, Master Henry, and such another death I 
hope never again to see. It was enough to make 
any one tremble at sin, and the most wicked to 
put up the prayer, ‘‘ Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his,” 
Num. xxiii. 10. 

‘* His father never held up his head after, so it 
may be said that Richard Torrens brought down 
his gray hairs with sorrow tothe grave. It isa 
hard thing, Master Henry,” said old Edmund, 
looking full at his young master, ‘it is a hard 
thing, and painful for a parent to see the child 
whom he has brought up with care, and watched 
over with anxiety, to take to bad ways, and live in 
folly and sin; but it is a much harder, and far 
more painful, to see him die without repentance 
and hope. 

‘*Those poor flies that you have spoken of, 
take me back to old times again, and have set me 
thinking of things which took place when I had not 
so many furrows in my forehead as I have now. 
It may be, Master Henry, in the providence of 
(sod, that you may one day go to India yourself, 
but whether you go abroad or remain at home, 
bear in mind what I have told you of Richard 
Torrens.” 

Here old Edmund, with the point of the snuf- 
fers, took the dead fly out of the melted tallow of 
the candle, threw it into the fire, set down the 
snuffers on the tray, and left the room, but when 
he returned in half an hour afterwards to lay the 
cloth for supper, Henry was still sitting on the 
same chair, reflecting on the flies, and on the tale 
which had been told him by old Edmund. 





THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE VANITY OF PRIDE, 

** Mother, I am a little man now!” 
** Are you indeed, my son,& can you tell me why?” 

‘* Why, mother, don’t you see my new cap, and 
my new coat? Pa has just been with me to the 
tailors, and bought these nice clothes; and uncle 
Hiram says that | am now a little man. Why 
mother, I don’t believe that many of the school 
boys will dress as well as I do! Just see what 
fine cloth. I mean to ask the schoolmaster to let 
me have some other seat, for I have now to set 
next to George Kellogg, and his clothes are coarse, 
and sometimes patched.” 

** My son I am sorry, very sorry indeed, to see 
you thus relying upon fine clothes for distinction 
and respectability; great and fatal are the conse- 






quences of such a delusion. Good behaviour is 
the only thing which will of itself, ensure you 
substantial friends. And more than this, we read 
that none shall enter Heaven, who put their trugt 
in riches. Have you so soon forgotten the cha 
ter which was read this morning? It was about 
the rich man and Lazarus. You little know how 
soon you may be called to die; perhaps it wil] be 
to-day, perhaps to-morrow, or you may live to be 
a man; but should the time be long or short, youp 
fine clothes, or riches of any kind, will then be of 
no use to you whatever. You may get the Bible 
and read the sixteenth chapter of St. Luke, com. 
mencing at the nineteenth verse. 

After he had read the chapter he said— 

‘*O mother, how wicked I have been! 
think that God will forgive me?” 

** Yes, my son, if you pray to him in sincerity 
he will forgive you; and may I never again see 
you wishing to separate yourself from the society 
of good boys, simply because they are not dressed 
as well as you are. Only a few days ago you told 
me, that George was the best boy in school. |s 
he not still a good boy?” 

‘* Yes, mother, he is.” 

‘* Well, my son, here is a little verse, which | 
wish you to commit to memory, and as often as 
you see the flower of which it speaks, let it teach 
you a lesson of humility. 

‘* Behold the lily of the vale, 

In golden vesture dressed, 

It meekly bows among the flowers, 

Nor looks above the rest.” L. H. 

[The ** Lines on the death of a Lost Child, do not possess 
poetic merit sufficient to appear in print.’’] 


Do you 





ALBANY BEER. 


George.—Father, what book is this? It tells 
about dead cats, and dead dogs, and dead hogs, 
in a big pond, and men dipping out dirty water, 
nearly as thick as cream, into hogsheads, to carry 
off somewhere. 

Father.—My son, I think it must be Mr. Dela- 
van’s book about the brewers’ making beer in 
Albany; but it’s a long story. 

Lucy. father do tell it, I love to hear long 
stories. How do they make beer? 

F. They put water into a large tub, and then 
soak barley in it a day or two, till the barley be- 
gins to grow. Then they take out the barley and 
dry it. Afterwards they soak it again with hopsto 
make it bitter. ‘Then they draw off the bitter wa- 
ter into casks and bottles, and it is beer. 

L. Do folks love bitter beer? I should think they 
would put in sugar instead of hops to make it sweet. 

F. Yes, daughter, the English people love bit- 
ter beer so well, that if all that is drank there in 
one year was poured into the river, it would make 
a great freshet. 

L. Father, are the English people as large as 
elephants? George said Daniel Lambert was as 
large as an elephant. 

G. I said as large as a little elephant, not as 
large as Tippoo Sultan. 

F, Daughter, it is because so many English 
people drink beer that so much is drank, and 
not because they are so large. A great many 
people can drink a great deal of beer, especially 
if they are drinking nearly all the time. | 

G. And do they make the beer out of that dirty 
water? Pah! it makes me sick to think of it. 

F. So Mr. Delavan said. He told people that 
Mr. Taylor made his beer from the water of that 
big pond, into which was thrown all manner of 
dead carrion, and which received the wash of 
slaughter houses and street drains;—that the wa- 
ter was so muddy that it was nearly as thick as 
cream, and that the sediment in the tub was sev- 
eral inches in depth;—and that he thought people 
ought to know what sort of water the beer was 
made of that they were drinking. For saying 


this Mr. Taylor sued Mr. Delavan, and this book ° 


gives an account of the trial. 





L. Father what means ‘‘ sued Mr. Delavan?” 
F. Mr. Taylor sends a sheriff after Mr. Dela 
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d brings him to the court house, and tells 


make beer, 


jose a great deal of money, and that he 
rae ret to tell Mr. Delavan to pay him 
vventy-eight thousand dollars for the damage he 

him. 

aed did the Judge tell Mr. Delavan to pay 
j that money? 
Te He says, “Mr. Delavan, you must 
ae that this is a true story. If you cannot 


show that Mr. Taylor did make beer out of dirty 
| water, you must pay him money. If you can, 


Mr. Taylor must go his way and use better water 
to make his beer. And there are twelve men on 
that bench who will hear you tell your story, and 
Mr. Taylor tell his, and shall say which is the true 
story. If they say Mr. Taylor’s is the true story, 
you must pay the money; if they say yours is the 
true story, you need not pay it. 

G. Which story did the men say was true? 

F. They heard a great many witnesses on both 


' sides. One man said he carted water for Mr. 


Taylor all one winter from the big pond, that when 


he dipped the water up, a dead cat would all the 


ile bump against the pail; that it made him al- 
= sick i - ain that his horse would not drink 
the water; that he carried that water to the malt 
house, and poured it into the tubs that were used 
for soaking barley. Others said that they had put 
good water into the tubs. There was various tes- 
timony, but the men decided at last that Mr. Del- 
avan’s was the true story. And then the Judge 
told Mr. Delavan he might pay Mr. Taylor six 


' cents, and that Mr. Taylor might pay the men and 
| him, (the Judge,) for hearing the stories and de- 


ciding the case, —which was a good many dollars. 
L. Why did they make the beer out of dirty 
water, when there is so much good water? 


F. Some said it was because the pond was near 
It cost six 
cents to cart a hogshead from the pond, bat fifty 
' cents to cart it from the river. 
' because the brewers thought dirty water — 
tisa 
common saying that London beer is considered 


the malt house, and it was cheaper. 


best beer. I think both reasons are true. 


best, because it is made from the water of the riv- 


er Thames, which runs through London, and re- 
ceives the wash from a million and a half of peo- 
ple. Probably all beer is made from filthy water 
| in preference. 

' Then Susan, I suppose, makes her beer from 
I shall drink no 


dish water, or something worse. 
more of Susan’s beer. 

F. I mean strong beer, daughter. 
ale, porter, brown stout, &c. 


much as you please of it. 


G. Well, I shall drink no strong beer—dead 
cats! dead dogs! dead hogs! pah! it makes me 
I would as soon drink— 
I don’t know what I would as soon drink—all the 
other bad things in the world are not so bad as the 
water they make strong beer of. Father, will 
folks drink any more strong beer, now Mr. Dela- 
Why, here’s 
aman says he threw in a whole bag full of kittens 
into the pond, and drew in a dead horse. Why 
it’s worse than Tophet, for they kept fire burning 


sick again to think of it. 


van has told what they make it of? 


in Tophet to burn up the carrion. 


F. I am afraid, my son, people will still drink 
Some will not hear Mr. Delavan’s 
story, some will not believe it, and more will still 
drink, whether they believe it or not, because 
strong beer intoxicates, and many yet like to get 
intoxicated. Such people do not care what beer 
is made of, if it only will make them feel well a 


strong beer. 


little while. 


L. Father, do they feel bad most of the time, 
that makes them drink such filthy stuff for the 
sake of feeling well a little while. Poor folks, I 


am sorry for them. I shall send them some o 


Susan’s beer, and tell them how to make it. 
F, They are poor folks indeed, that need such 


Others said it was 


They call it 
Susan makes her 
| beer of good well water, and you may drink as 


filthy stuff to make them feel better. Possibly 
they may do differently, if they know all the story 
about that big pond. Shall we send them Mr. 
Delavan’s book, that they may read the whole and 
see just what they are drinking to make them feel 
better? Perhaps it will make them feel worse. 

G. Do so, do, and I'll mark the place about 
cats. I think they will never drink any more 
after they have read that.— Vermont Chronicle. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








THE RAROTONGA CRIPPLE. 

It appears from the records of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, that the Islands of the sea are 
turning to God in a most wonderful manner. 
The poor heathen seem delighted to hear about 
the Saviour, and I am sure, if you could only see 
them, you would save up all your cents, to send 
them the Bible. 
Mr. Williams, one of the missionaries to the 
Society Islands, gives us the following account of 
a poor cripple he met with, in the island called 
Rarotonga. 
‘* My attention was arrested by seeing a person 
in the centre of the pathway, who shouted, ‘‘ Wel- 
come, servant of God, who brought light into this 
dark island; to you are we indebted for the word 
of salvation.’ His hands and feet were eaten off 
by a disease which the natives call kokovi, and 
which obliged him to walk upon his knees; but, 
notwithstanding this, I found that he was exceed- 
ly industrious, and not only kept his kainga in 
beautiful order, but raised food enough to support 
his wife and three children. He used for a spade 
an instrument called the ko, which is a piece of 
iron wood pointed at one end. This he pressed 
firmly to his side, and leaning the weight of his 
body upon it, pierced the ground, and then scrap- 
ing out the earth with the stumps of his hands, he 
would clasp the banana or taro plant, place it in 
the hole, and then fill in the earth. The weeds 
he pulled up in the same way. In reply to his 
salutation, I asked him what he knew of the word 
of salvation. He answered, ‘‘ I know about Jesus 
Christ, who came into the world to save sinners.”’ 
On inquiring what he knew about Jesus Christ, he 
replied, ‘‘ I know that he is the Son of God, and 
that he died painfully upon the cross to pay for the 
sins of men, in order that their souls might be say- 
ed, and go to happiness in the skies.” I inquired 
of him, ‘‘ if all the people went to heaven after 
death?” ‘Certainly not,” he replied, ‘ only 
those who believe in the Lord Jesus, who cast 
away sin, and who pray to God.” ‘* You pray, 
of course,” I continued. ‘‘O yes,” he said, ‘‘ I 
very frequently pray as I weed my ground and 
plant my food, but always three times a day, be- 
side praying with my family every morning and 
evening.” I asked him what he said when he 
prayed? He answered, ‘‘I say, O Lord, I ama 
great sinner, may Jesus take my sins away by his 
good blood, give me the righteousness of Jesus to 
adorn me, and give me the good Spirit of Jesus to 
instruct me, and make my heart good, to make me 
a man of Jesus, and take me to heaven when I 
die.” ‘* Well,” I replied, ‘‘ that, Buteve, is very 
excellent, but where did you obtain your knowl- 
edge?’ ‘* From you, to be sure; who brought us 
the news of salvation but yourselves?” ‘‘ True,” 
I replied, ‘‘ but I do not recollect to have seen 
you at either of the settlements to hear me speak 
of these things.” ‘‘ Why,” he said, ‘‘ as the peo- 
ple return from the services, I take my seat by the 
way-side, and beg a bit of the word of them as 
they pass by; one gives me one piece, another, 
another piece, and I collect them together in my 
heart, and by thinking over what I thus obtain, 
and praying to God tu make me know, I under- 
stand a little about his word.” 

Now only to think of it, without hands or feet he 
can find time to support his family, have stated 


learn about Jesus. 





f| prayer five times a day, and sit by the way side to 








man without hands or feet digging in his garden; 
when you feel too tired to go to Sunday School, 
think of him walking on his knees to meet the mis- 
sionary; and when you do not pay attention to 
what your teacher says, think of him sitting (not 
in a comfortable school-room) but by the way side 
begging to know about Jesus and the Bible. 

Oh! learn all you can now, for perhaps when 
you grow a little older you may want to go and 
teach the dear little children at Rarotonga, and 
then you will be sorry you did not learn more 
when you were at the Sunday School, and feel 
more grateful to God for giving you such great 
privileges.--S. S. Gleaner. 





RELIGION. 





CONVERSION AND MUTUAL RECONCILIATION OF 
TWO CRUEL CHIEFS. 
[Exziract of a Letter from a Missionary iu New Zealand.} 

I have a little incident to mention, which must 

thus be prefaced. T'awai—who is now named 

Moses—is a powerful chief of Waima, in the 

vicinity of Hokianga. A battle was fought be- 

tween him and our people some few years since, 

and malice, connected with fear, was strongly 

maintained in the hearts of each party. Several 

times have the tribes up the valley been in fear, 

and told me that Tawai was coming. I was my- 
self present at Ngaruwati one Lord’s day, when 

two men came to give notice of his intended inva- 
sion. After this, our chief commenced fortifying 
the valley. No attack wasevermade. On Lord’s 
day, Dec. 3, 1836, this once blood thirsty warrior, 

Tawai, was in the settlement. He and one or 
two of his children had arrived on Saturday. I 

was told, to my great surprise and joy, that his 
name was changed to Moses. I was so much 
struck with the circumstance, that my mind led me 
to choose the following words of prophecy for the 

Lord’s day morning subject—Noble Panakareao 
and Moses Tawai being present—‘‘ The wolf also 
shall dwell with the lamb,” &c. The congrega- 
tion was very attentive, as I appealed to them to 
witness the fulfilment of this ancient prediction. 
To use any figure of speech which compares man 
to a beast, is exceedingly offensive toa New Zeal- 
ander; although he in his native state, is worse 
than the beasts which perish—far more savage 
and brutal than the ravenous tiger or the furious 
bear. Even this very week, a wicked old man, 
named Taranui, in a village which we visit, kill- 
ed—wantonly killed—a little girl, in order that 
her spirit might be in attendance on the spirit of 
his niece, who was on the point of death! This 
actually took place while Mr. Marsden was at 
our settlement. However, this is now a very rare 
case in this part. In the afternoon, while visiting 
a sick person, I was informed by a chief sitting 
by, that my morning discourse from Isaiah had 
created great astonishment. Noble felt a little 
fidgetty, on account of his old antagonist being 
present; and said in an audible voice, on coming 
out of church, ‘* How is it that he chose this talk 
for to-day? If it were in the Bible, should I not 
have heard of it before?” I was myself quite 
amused to learn that the people hardly believed 
that such words were in the book, and that they 
said one to another, ‘‘ He chose this subject on 
account of these two chiefs having met in the 
house of God.” I took the opportunity, in the 
evening, of declaring to them that those words 
were correctly translated from God’s holy word. 
In the evening, Moses Tawai came to spend an 
hour with me. He gave me an account of his 
life, which, if I were to relate, would at once show 
that the Holy Spirit by Isaiah had but fairly drawn 
his picture. He said to me, ‘‘ What you spoke 
this morning is true; my likeness was there de- 
scribed; I was indeed like those beasts of prey.” 
He, of his own accord, gave me the history of his 
conversion to God; and what do you think were 
the means used? One of his slave-girls lived 
with Mrs. B. Paihia, He made her come away, 











Dear children, when you are idle, think of this 


and live with him. She would repeat her prayers 
and her catechism; he threatened several times 
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to shoot her for so doing; she kept on; and his 
heart was touched. He repented, and is now a 
child of God. He now, after some months, resolv- 
ed to visitthe Rarawa Tribes, who had lived in fear 
of him, and'to assure them that he was no more 
for war. He, with his grown-up children, went 
to all the principal Chiefs, to assure them of his 
change of heart. When he was within ten miles 
of our Chief’s residence, he was joyfully asten- 
ished to hear that Pana was baptized, and pos- 
sessed a new name—Nopero. They spent the 
Lord’s day together, in a very profitable manner, 
talking over their change of mind. ‘Tawai being 
pleased with the Sunday School, Pana invited his 
new friend and visitor to visit the school on the fol- 
lowing morning. On going myself into school, I 
witnessed a sight which, to me, was one of the 
most interesting and novel I had seen in the land; 
Nopero Pana and Mohi Tawai, two of New Zeal- 
and’s illustrious Chiefs and warriors, for years 
antagonists to each other, met together in the same 
class, standing with only the teacher between them, 
reading the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 
You may rely on the above as being only a sim- 
ple relation of facts, which I witnessed with mine 
own eyes. 








VARIETY. 








r Mother’s Influence, ° 


The Rev. Richard Konill, in his beautiful narrative 
entitled the ‘* Missionary’s Wife,” which has been 
recently published as a tract, by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, introduces the following touch- 
ing allusion to his mother, whose pious influence had 
so materially contributed to shape bis own course 
in life. 

‘** | have a vivid recollection of the effect of mater- 
nal influence. My honored mother was a religious 
woman, and she watched over and instructed me as 
pious mothers are accustomed to do, Alas! I often 
forgot her admonitions; but, in my most thoughtless 
days, I never lost the impressions which her holy ex- 
ample had made on my mind. After spending a large 
portion of my life in foreign lands, I returned again 
to visit my native village. Both my parents died 
while I was in Russia, and their house is now occu- 
pied by my brother. The furniture remains just the 
same as it was when I was a boy; and at night I was 
accommodated with the same bed in which I had of- 
ten slept before; but my busy thoughts would not let 
me sleep; I was thinking how God had léd me through 
the journey of life. At last the light of the morning 
darted through the little window, and then my eye 
caught sight of the spot where my sainted mother, 
forty years before, took me by the hand, and said, 
““ Come my dear, kneel down with me, and I will go 
to prayer.” ‘This completely overcame me; I seem- 
ed to hear the very tones of her voice; I recollected 
some of her expressions; and I burst into tears and 
arose from my bed, and fel] upon my knees just on 
the spot where my mother kneeled, and thanked God 
that | had once a praying mother. And oh! if every 
parent could feel what I felt then, [am sure they 
would pray with their children as well as pray for 
them.” 


ee 
Domestic Habits of Birds. 


‘* When spring time came [ was in my old haunts 
on the cliffs; observing Nature, as she proceeded to 
dress up her fair scenes for the gay season, and greet- 
ing the leaves and flowers as they came Jaughing to 
their places. I watched the arrivals by every soft 
south wind. I thought I recognized many a constant 
pair of old birds, who had been to me like fellow- 
lodgers the previous summer; and I detected the loud, 
gay carousal song of many a riotous new comer. 
These were stirring times in the woods! The robin 
was already hard at work on his mud foundations, 
while many of his neighbors were yet looking about, 
and bothering their heads among the inconvenient 
forks, or “‘crotches.” The sagacious old woodpeck- 
er was going around, visiting the hollow trees, peep- 
ing into the knot-holes; dropping in to inspect the 
accommodations, and then putting his head out to 
consider the prospect; and all the while, perhaps, 
nota word was said to a modest little blue-bird that 
stood by, and had been expecting to take the premi- 
ses. I observed, too, a pair of sweet little yellow- 
birds, that appeared like a young married couple, 
just setting up housekeeping. ‘They fixed upon a 
bough near me, and | soon became interested in their 


held the troubles they encountered, occasionally, 
when for whole days they seemed to be at a stand- 
still. At last, when their litthe honey-moon cottage 
was fairly finished, and softly lined, they both got 
into it, by way of trial; and when I saw their little 
heads and the bright eyes just rising over the top, I 
could not help thinking that they really had little 
hearts of flesh, that were absolutely beating in their 
downy bosoms.”—Knickerbocker. 
— 
Two kinds of Prayers. 


A minister once said, “ ‘There are two kinds of 
prayers to he seen among professing Christians, 
which may be illustrated thus. A kind and affection- 
ate mother has left her children in an adjoining room 
to amuse themselves with play. By and by, hearing 
one of them ery, she starts up and listens at the door, 
but finds by the well known tones of their voices, 
that it is only pretence. She resumes her seat; but 
shortly hears notes of real distress again proceeding 
from the apartment, and, exclaiming, ‘ My child! 
My child? she rushes at once to its assistance.” So 
it isin the Church. Some men stand up to pray; 
but when God listens, he finds that they are only 
mocking him in their prayers. By and by he hears 
another cry; he listens again, and finds that it pro- 
ceeds from one of his broken-hearted children; and 
true to his promise, ‘‘ Call upon me in the day of 
trouble, and [ will answer thee,” he rushes at once 
to his aid. If there is a broken hearted child in this 
assembly this morning, let him take encouragement 
from this representation of God’s regard for his dear 
children.— Mr. Kirk’s Sermons. 
——- 
Reconciliation to God. 


I speak to you, children, and ask you: Are you 
agreed with God? Perhaps you do not understand 
me. I will let a little girl, of whom I have heard, 
explain to you my meaning. 

She wae greeny distressed to find herself a sinner 
against God. Her pious mother had encouraged and 
promoted her convictions of sin. 
she came running into the parlor, smiling with de- 
light. Her good mother feared she had become a 
trifler with serious things, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, 
my dear, have you grieved away the Spirit of God?” 
‘* No, my dear mamma, I have made up with God.” 
She understood exactly what God would mean when he 
says: ‘* Be ye reconciled to God.”—J6. 

—_~<— 
Benefit of Observing the Sabbath. — 


One day, in the very early stages of my childhood, 
my father gave me a little ball covered with leather, 
such as boys usually play with. Saturday morning, 
while playing with it at school, it was accidentally 
thrown over the fence and lost. We searched for it 
along time in vain. The loss to me was about as 
severe as it would be for a man to part with half his 
fortune. I went home and unbosomed my grief to 
my mother. She endeavored to console me, but with 
what effect I cannot now remember. The next day 
was the Sabbath. I passed the day with more than 
ordinary propriety. My customary Sabbath hymn 
was perfectly committed. Seated in my little chair 
by the fire, | passed a quiet and happy day in reading, 
and the various duties appropriate to holy time. My 
conduct was such as to draw expressions of approba- 
tion from my parents, as with a peaceful heart I bade 
them good night, to retire to rest. The next day, as 
usual, I went to school. The lost ball occupied my 
mind as I walked along. Upon climbing over the 
fence into the field where I had so long and so fruit- 
lessly searched on the preceding Saturday, almost the 
first object upon which my eye fell was the ball par- 
tially concealed by a stone. Child as I was, my joy 
was very great. At noon I ran hastily home to in- 
form my mother, knowing that she would rejoice 
with me over my recovered treasure. After sympa- 
thizing with me in my childish happiness, she re- 
marked that Sir Matthew Hale had said that he nev- 
er passed the Sabbath well without being prospered 
the succeeding week. ‘‘ You remember, my son,” 
she continued, ‘‘ that you were a good boy yesterday. 
This shows you, that if you would be happy and pros- 
perous, you must remember the Sabbath day, and 
keep it holy.” Whether this remark be unexception- 
ably true, it is not in place now to inquire. That it 
generally is true, but few will doubt. ‘But the remark 
in the connection in which it was made, produced an 
impression upon my mind which will never be effac- 
ed. All the other events of that early period have 
long since perished from my memory; but this re- 
mains fresh and prominent. Often bas it led me to 
the scrupulous observance of the Sabbath—even to 
the present day | can distinctly perceive its influence. 


But one morning 





little plans, and indeed felt quite melancholy, as I be- 


The Christian Mother, 


While my children were infants on my lap, as] 
washed them | raised my heart to God, that he would 
wash them in that blood which cleanseth from qjj 
sin; as I clothed them in the morning, I asked m 
Heavenly Father to clothe them with the robe of 
Christ’s righteousness; as I provided them food, | 
prayed that God would feed their souls with the 
bread of heaven, and give them to drink the water of 
life. When I have prepared them for the house of 
God, I have plead that their bodies might be fit tem. 
ples for the Holy Ghost to dwell in; when they lef 
me for the week-day school, I followed their infay, 
footsteps with a prayer, that their path through lif, 
might be like that of the just, which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day; and as I committed then 
to the rest of the night, the silent breathing of 
soul has been, that their Heavenly Father would take 
them to his embrace, and fold them in his paternal 
arins!—Scottish Guardian. 


——<_>———_ 
The Vacant Seats in Heaven, 

A lady of rank being once in company with Benge| 
addressed him as follows. “1 hear, Mr. Provost, 
that you area prophet; therefore perhaps you can 
tell us whether, in the world above, there are any re. 
served seats for people of quality.” He replied, «| 
certainly, madam, am no prophet, though I acknowl. 
edge that God has granted me some acquaintance 
with his revealed word; and this informs me that 
reserved seats indeed there are; but that, alas, mos 
of them are sadly in want of occupants. So I readin 
Matt. xix. 24, and 1 Cor. i. 26.” 


cxmenttifieesase 
Happy Life and Happy Death, 

A little boy who was a member of the Sabbath 
School, was taken sick, and suddenly died. Although 
in great pain toward the close of life, and being de. 
prived of speech, he appeared to distinguish his 
teacher, and manifested tokens of gratitude on being 
visited. When nature was nearly exhausted, he rais- 
ed his little hands in the act of prayer, and thus 
sweetly breathed out his brief but happy life. 








POETRY. 








THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 

*T was summer’s evening,—and the light 
Had faded from the sky, 

And stars came twinkling pure and bright, 
Through the blue arch on high; 

And western breezes stole, 
To kiss the weeping flower, 

And nature wore her sweetest smile, 
To bless the twilight hour. 

There sat within a curtained room, 
A mother young and fair— 

What voice comes softly through the gloom? 
Tis childhood’s voice in prayer! 

A cherub boy is kneeling now, 
Beside that mother’s knee— 

And she is teaching him to bow 
Before the Deity. 

For father on the distant deep, 
For sister slumbering near, 

For babe upon the mother’s breast, 
For that kind mother dear; 

For every living thing he loves, 
His prayer ascends to heaven, 

And, for himself, he humbly asks 
Each sin may be forgiven. 

In after years, whenever grief 
Shall bow his spirit down, 

And when the cold and bitter world 
Shall meet him with a frown, 

And when allured from virtue’s path, 
He treads a dangerous way— 

O! he will turn to that blest hour 
When first he knelt to pray. 

And the kind hand which then was laid 
Upon his silken hair— 

And the soft voice which taught him first 
His simple words of prayer— 

Will come again with thrilling power, 
To still his pulses wild, 

And lure him back in that dark hour, 
As stainless as a child. 


The prayer is o’er—she last fond kiss 
By the kind mother given; 

But rises not from scenes like this 
That childish prayer to heaven? 

It does, it does—an angel’s wing 
Has borne its tone with joy, 





[Mother at Home. 


‘The earnest blessings which it sought 
Come on the sleeping boy. 
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